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FLORIMORE AND LEONTINE. 


Frignpsai? has often been the theme of 
the poet and the prosaist.—The beauties and 
adyautages concomitant ona cultivation of 
this sacred principle, between kindred souls, 
have been displayed in productions, replete 
with the brightest effusions of human genius. 
But so unstable and momentary are the bonds 
which connect minds apparently in unison, 
‘that many, very many, join with the poet ; 


} : 
Who SAVS, 


} 
\y friendsiuin but a name 
i 
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B ] es the é fo weep 


There are, however(though rare) instances 
whic!: confirm the existence of a principic so 
dear to the feeling heart. Instances, in 
which the mind (truly great) has triumphed 
over the pitiful prejudices of what is celled 


+} 


the fashionuble world, and 10se superior to 


} 


sms of those, Ww! 


the censures am! sarca 10 
; “iE 
vainly and arrogantly stile themselves, “ the 


y - 7? 
O€iter Sorte 


An example of this kind Is pour- 
trayed in the following fact. 

Florimore and Leontine were the only sons 
of two gentlemen, whose estates were con- 
tiguous, and who resided in a town situate in 
ihe western part of Massachusetts. In the 
innocent amusents of childhood, they were 
constant partners ; through the playful 
scenes of youth, they walk’d hand in hand. 
‘Vhey were instructed by the same preceptor ; 
tasted the sweets of science from the same 
witnessed the 


cup, and the same college 


progressive improvement of two minds, 
which bid fair, in their expansion, to enlight- 
cn and bless society. 

Yiaving completed their collegiate educa- 


tion, they retired to spend a few months in 


’ 4 - } 
their native town, andto enjoy the company | 


of those whose pate: 
them to tread the paths of knowledge with 
honour ; and whose eitentiv 
ment of their 
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nal fondness had enabled ¢ 


nm to the rmprove- 


in the days ot 











youth, had assisted them to gain the applause 
of the learned world. 

The time at length arrives when they 
must part.—-It was the wish of Forimore’s 
father that he should devote his talents to 
the ministry of the gosple of peace—with 
that wish the willing son coincided.—-Leontine’s 
disposition led him to the study of physick.— 
‘They part, in pursuit of their diferent caliings. 
No vows were necessary to cement and per- 
petuate their friendship—an intimacy for 
years had formed an union, which nothing 
but death could dissolve. 

lorimore, had completed his studies, and 
w.s inducted into the p° toral office, to take 
charge of a flock, who © lighted in his minis- 
try, and who were enr. tured with the pro- 
priety and amiableness of his conduct in the 
private walks of life—indced, his heart was 
the receptacle of cvery finer feeling; the 
sigh of sympathy ever escaped him, at the 
tale of another’s woe, and the tear of pity 
streamed from his eye, at the sight of Lumun 
misery. But the sigh of sympathy, and the 
tear of pity, were not the only consolations 
and 


His hospitable board 


which Florimore afforded to the sons 


daughters of distress. 


bid welcome to the hungry and the thirsty, 


and his wardrobe often furnished a cloak for 
the naked, shivering mendicant. 


About this time Leontine was ushered into | 


Ile 


was soon celebrated for an uncommon share 


the notice of the world, as a Physician. 


of shill in his profession, and for his attention 
and humanity to his patients. His practice 
became extensive, and his prospects were 


flourishing. 


precominant in most minds, Leontine ever . 


mace it subservient tothe calls of hu nanitye | 


Fiis attention and skill were employed equal- 


ly with those who moved in the ol 


* ae 1 | 
homble paths of life, and those whose opu- | 


lence enabied them to revel in every luxury 
the world afforded. 


4 
Art 
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or : Ry Lene ‘anr . . > ’ 
the close of three years attention to 
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Though the love of wealth is | 


scure, | 


with a disorder, which his physicians appre- 
hended would prove mortal. Leontine flew, 
on the wings of friendship, to the assistance 
Liisa skilful 


Toy 1; 
overruling 


of the beloved of his soul. 
and the 
Providence, soon dispelled that anxiety, un- 
der which his parish and friends laboured, 
lest a blossom so useful should be nipt in its 
Dut though the respectable Cler 
eyman got the better of his disorder it left 
weak and dchilitated state; 
decided opinion of the facul- 


aid, siniles of an 


opening. 


him in a very 
and it was the 
ty, that he must bid adicu to the walks of a 
clerical life. This intelligence impressed 
the minds of the people of his charge, with 
the deepest sorvew ;—nor was Florimore un- 
affected on the éccasion, though he was sen- 
sible of the necessity of the compliance with 
the opinicn ofhis physicians. He, however, 
collected sufficient strength and fortitude, 
once more to ascend the sacred desk, and 
take an affectionate farewell of his beloved 
flock. 
his words, while meiancholy, and heartfelt 


‘Tears waten choaked the passage of 


grief were depicted in the countenance of his 
audience. After this, he quitted the place of 
his late residence, and the prayers and bless- 
ings of hundreds followed him to the man- 
sion of his affectionate parent. 


A short time previous to this event, his 
father, from the natural goodness and dispo- 
sition of his heart, had become bound, to a 
large amount, in order to save a distant rela- 
tion from the walis of a prison. (But, oh! 
ingratitude, thou worst of friends, how shall 
I relate the tale of your baseness?) This re- 
lation, in contempt of the most solemn obliga- 
tions, hardened against the operation of every 
principle of honour and generosity, decamp- 
ed, and left his too credulous benefactor to 
the mercy ofan unfeeling creditor, who stern- 
ly demanded of Florimore’s father the pay- 
ment of every farthing. To satisfy the de- 
mand the whole property of the unfortunate 


gentleman was sold at public auction, nor did 
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eventhe venerable manfion or houfehold 


furniture remain the property of its for- 
mer owner.—This ¢ 
the 


imprefion upon leman’s 


’ 
“so 
es~- 


gent 
mind, that it brought on a dileate, whic h 
foon clofed } 


2 pee 


1S eyes U 


pon all temporary 


: and he befide 


S, 


was entoombed 


= 
the remains of a once fond partner, who 


lived to beh oO} d thi Sm elancholy 
reverfe of fortune. 


bad not 


For fome time Flerimore remai red in- 
confolable—nor could every affiftance 


which the genuine friendthip ot Levuntine 
beftowed difpel the gloo 
or reyive his dep 
calm refic@Qion refumed her 
place inhisfoul; andadifpofition to fub- 
mit with reff 


m from his mind, 
efsed fpirits. Atlength, 
howeyer, 
gnation to the divine will, 
triumphed in his mind. ‘¢ The Lord hat? 
given (faid he) the Lord haih: 
and ble ffed be his name.” 
At the prefling lolicita 
Florimore repaired to the 


taken away ; 
tions of his friend, 

hofpitable dome 
of Leontine; and eyery hour which cou'd 
be fpared from the calls of his profeflion, 
Leontine deyoted to folace the cares, and 
fweeten th 


loyed. 


e hours of him whom his foul 
Flori:nore’s ftate of mind, and his bodi 

ty infirmities, prevented him from ae 
a part in the active purfuits of life 
his friend had afSured him 


—ancd 


*me 


that no other 
feparation than that which difsolves all 
human ties, fhould ever take place be- 
tween them.—In this fituation, one of the 
moft important objets of Flsrimore was 
the cultivation of the infant mind of the 
young fon of Leontine. And “wellwere 
all his cares by the progrels 
which his pupil made in knowledge and 
information. 


+ \6 od ” 
repaid, 


Thofe who, from their wealth andran' 
in life, move 


in what is termed a more 
exalted f{phere, are often neceffitated to 


afsociate in fome degree, with that clafs 
who have nothing but wealth to recom- 
mendthcem. It was Leontine’s misfortune 


to be thus fituated. Atanentertainmen: 


given to the neighbouring g-nticinen, 
Vefpers made one of the co pa 


ize 

abounded in wealth, but was an ence 
i : Pe ‘i 
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ftranger to every finer feeling of the fort. 
The tale 


of diftrefs made little or no im- 
ft 


prefion upon his mind; and the door, 


thong) encircled with merit anJj virtue, 


he ever treated with rudenefs and difdain. 
His rough and uncouth manners led him 


to exprefs his contempt ofhumble worth 
on all occafions.—He was no ttranger to 
Florimore’s fituation and circumftances ; 
and notwithftanding his prefence, took 
occalion to flirg out the moft bitter re- 
fleétions and pointed tarcafms, upon ce- 
pent dent o 9) ‘ects.— Lee 


drift of his obi 


Pp pel “ceived che 
ervations, sail was fenfible 


His noble f 


to whe foul 


om they pointed. 


took fire at the and 
of il 


His refentment 


affront, 
accufed Vefpers not only 
but brutality. 
further ; 


he openly 
| manners. 
led him 
he bid him depart from his pre- 
fence, nor ever darken again his doo 

with an object, that could boaft of nothing 
but anhumantform; the world, continu- 


ed he, can furnifh me, if I want, with 


bundreds like yourfelf; but the world 

cannot give me another Florzmore. 
Leontine and Florimere pafsed mar 

years in the mutual enjoyment of the 


fublimeft friendfhip—The feeds of Flort- 
more's ditorder at length made their fecond 
appearance, and the power of mediciae 
was ineffeQlual’to preferve a life fo pre- 
He yielded up his breath to him 
who gave it—and left the beft of friends 
to irreparable lois—When 
Leontine’s grief had in fome meafure abat- 
ed, he erected a monument Over the 


cious. 
deplore an 


re- 
inains of his friend, upon which he inferib- 
ed the following fhort epitaph: 
Of nobler worth, the dear remains 
Beneath this. polish'd marble lies ; 
The soul im 


1 he . | 1 
mortal bliss obtains ; 


eee een Er i : 
angeis weicom dato the Skies. 


MEMOIRS OF 
JOUN TRUMBULI 
AmoncG thole who have fuccefS ully 
d to infp ire the 


~On- 


tribute American re: 


+ 


ri le 


with the love of Hterature and liberty, 
c ius ° ° 
’ reéted their minds to found views 





of the nature of government, and refined 
‘| afte by the two-fold means of criti- 


their t 
cifm aad poetr; M Fin. 


yy the author of « 


eal’ ceferves to be confliccred aS One of 
the tir. Indeed, before lits time, how- 
ever they might have been cultivated in 
tie middle and fouthern portions of 
North-America, letters were in a very 
crude anddebafed condition in New it 


giand. Et 


to lead 


rts, it is true, had been made 


the general m 


towards their 
Se 

the it ghitett 

gs of Mr. Trum- 


inimeqaiate 


more hinens culture; but 


comparifon of the writir 


bul! M ith t! Oe of liis prede- 
cefsors, will furjrize the critic with a 


Gdusimilitude which, in any European 
country, could fearcely have been ex- 


pee to haye happened in lefs than a 
CCl t 

Joha Trumbull was born in the town 
of Waterbury, in Conneéticut, in the 
year 17 or 1750. His father, a weal- 
thy and refpectable clergymen of the 
place, early inftru¢ted him in the ufual 


elements of education; and, flattered 


by his docile and active ges led bim 

Nor 
for fuch 
was the uncommon vgour of .the intel- 
le dt of 


app! y age of feven, 
efter a full examination, he was declared 


from Englith to Latinand Greek 


were his cares unrewarded: 


his fon, 


and fo afsiduoutly did he 


himfelf, that, at the 


fufficiently advanced in his academic c ftu- 


dies to deferve admiffion into Yale Col- 
lege. His tender years dilinclining his 
parents to place him there so young; he 
was withdrawn, and did not join that in 
ftitution till he was thirteen, or bad en 


tered his thirteenth ytar. His colleg: tate 


life was one contiaued feene of fuccefs- 


Phe fuperio of his genius, attainments, 
? { ? ‘ 4 wn f . »*t we 

nd indufry, clevated him, on every tr 

nar me 4 

al, over all his competitors; ana luca ot 


his collegiate exerciies as have been mage 

z | Taae i. orien ‘Ane oe 
public, evidence a Ipirit and correéinefs 
‘ 


Act te 1. dteaul 
of thought and expretion rareiy dicen 


ible in more advanced years, and after 


greater opportunities of inftru@ion, Mr. 
Trumbe!l graduate 1 in 1767. In what 
manner r tne interval between this pene 


ty 


and 1771 was fpent, the writer of this at 














ticle is not particularly informed. He has 
an indiftinét recollection, however, that 
Mr. Trumbull was engaged in the bufi- 
nefs of inftruétion, in fome part of Con- 
neéticut. In 1771, he accepted a tutor- 
fip in Yale College ; in which office Dr. 
Dwight was alfo engeged, and was con- 
cerned in various period cal publications 
with that gentleman; all of which con- 
tributed to his reputation. —Some of thefe 
performances were fatirical; and their 
furprizing fuccels induced the author to 
turn his attention more particularly to a 
fpecies of writing for which, till then, he 
had himifelf, modeftly queftioned his qua- 
lifications. 


been his Own conceptions as to the pecu- 


But, whatever might have 


liar bent of his talents, his companions 
were too often forced to finart under the 
lath of his fatire to entertain any doubts 
of lis fuccefs. Nor does he appear to 
have been long held in doubt himfelf; 
for, in 1772, he publifhed his poem, en- 
titled, §* Zhe Progrefs of Dullnefs,” in three 
parts, feparately printed. This poem had 
an amazing fale; and, notwithftanding 
fevyeral editions, and One as late as 1794, 
isnow feldom to be met with, either in 
fhops or in libraries. To jucge properly 
of the merit of this performance, the read- 
er fhould be accurately, and even minute- 
ly, acquainted with the peculiar manners 
of the New-England people, and parti- 
cularly with their manners at that time 
...dortwenty years have made many chan- 
ocs....and as few foreigners can acquire this 
knowledge, the peruial of the ‘* Progress 
of Dullncfs” cannot be expected to inter- 
eft the European reader in any remarka- 
ble degree. : 

Mr. Trumball refgned his tutorfhip 


Tis 


original defgn was to devote himfelf to 


in 1 


~— > 
‘ 


73, and repaired to bofton. 


literature ; but his father, judging, per- 
aps, more prudently for his fon, oblig- 
cd him to make choice of a profeffion; 
and Mr. ‘Pramball haying determined in 
fayour of the bar, hie was placed unser 
the direGtion of Mr. Adams, then a dif- 
tinguilhed advocate and counfellor in 


{ oo 3 hi 
Cail leatolthe | NCuctlallse 
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But though he was now condemned to a 
purfuit little congenial to one whofe in- 
clination continually tempted his feet to 


Array tito the pleafint path of poetry, Mr. 


Trumbull did not forget the Mufes; and 
an occafion foon prefented itfelf worthy 
of his pen. How he acquitted himfelf 
may be feen in his ¢* Elegy on the Times,” 
firft publithed at Bofton, in 1774. On 
his admiffion to the bar, Mr. Trumbull 
returned to Conneéticut; and, after no 
long time, fettled at Hartford, where he 
has ever fince continued. Here he foon 
became one of the ableft and moft popu- 
lar advocates ; and till within afew years, 
(when his health had been fo much im- 
paired as to oblige him to decline the ex- 
ercife of his profefion) he was confider- 
ed as the ableft counfellor in the county, 
and among the ableft in the State. His 
domeftic habits which feldom permitted 
him to mingle much in fociety at large; 
and, perliaps, the fear of his fatiric talents, 
prevented that eager intereft in his behalf, 
among a large body of men, which would 
have carried him forward into public hfe ; 
and it is Owing, perhaps, to thefe feden- 
tary habits, and to this feclufion, that he 
has become the victim of hypocondriac 
and nervous affeGtions, which now im- 
pair his ufefulnefs, and poifon his felicity. 

Mr. Trumbul! has been the fole or 
part author of numerous periodical] pub- 
lications, On literary, moral, and politi- 
cal iubjedts, all of which haye command- 
ed great refpeGt. Of those, in which he 
was concerned with others, none has at- 
tracied more applaule than a feries of pa- 
pers, fomewhat on the plan of «* Lhe Rel- 
liard,” and executed with equal wit, en- 
titled, ** American Antiquities,” and ex- 
tracis from ¢¢ The Anarchiad,” orginally 
publithed in the New-Hayen Gazette for 
1786 and 1787. Thefe papers have ne- 
ver been colleGted; but they were repub- 
lithed, from one end of the continent of 
America to the other, in the news-pa- 


: H } ley 
rers Of the Cla ve 


They were the joint 
: J 


wor. of Mr. Trumbull, Mr. Barlow, 


umphreys, and Dr. Hopkins. 


But the work which hes moft contri- 
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buted to eftablifh the reputation of this 
poet, is the poem of ** M’Fingal;” a 
poem which has been fayourably receiv- 
ed in Europe, and which was read with 
rapture in America. 

Mr. Trumbull has publifhed.... 

1. M’Fingal, a modern epic poem, in 
four cantos, priated in 1784....laft Ame- 
rican edition, 1796. 

2. The Progrefs of Dulnefs, firft priat- 
ed in 1772....laft edition in 1794. 

3. Elegy onthe Times, 1774....collect- 
ed with his fmaller ferious poems, im 
American poems, yol. i. publifhed ta 
Lichfield, Conneéticut, 1793. 

It is faid that Mr. Trumbull is prepar- 
ing a complete edition of his works, il- 
luftrated with notes, and comprifing ma- 
ny unpubiifhed elsays and poems. 

_— 


ON THE PREVAILING IGNORANCE 
OF GEOGRAPHY. 

An American gentleman was once 
entertained by a Wel/n knight. It was 
at the opening of the American war, on 
which the difcourfe naturally turned. 
The knight, after fome difcuffion on the 
caufes of the troubles, yery fhrewdly ob- 
ferved that the troops defigned for the 
fervice would have a very long march. 

This fiory was related by the American 
with much exultation over the ignorance 
of the Welfhman. On inquirirg where 
the knight lived, I was anfwered, «In 
Shroy fhire ;” but, added my friend, ¢¢ I 
found equal ignorance of American geo- 
graphy in every ether county in Wales.” 

A lady, fagacious and well-informed in 

eneral, obferyed that ** Welfhmen in 
America were, in that refpe&, as ignorant 
astheircountrymen. Her father had for- 
merly 2 Weliliman for his feryant, whom 
fhe once afked whether the crty of Wales 
was as laige as New-York. But the 


qucflion, however plain, and thorvgh 
Devic had lived three months in the lat- 
ter city, he was unable to anfwer.” 

‘¢ Pray,” faid a young girl who had 
been yery attentive to the converfation, 
addrcfing herielfto the trayeller, «* where 
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about in North-Wales didtiis knight you 
talk of live? Iwas bred and born there, 
but dont remember any man of that zame. 
She recolleéted one Peggy Knute ht, who 
ufed to come and ftay at her father’s in 
hilling-time.” 

This produced a laugh from a ¢g: 
part of the company, w 
tioner to have be 
of North-Wales, not forty 


eat 
ho knew the quel- 
en born in the townfhip 
miles from 
Philadelphia. 

ss Child,” faid the 


Wales that J was talking of, 


trayeller, ¢¢ the 
was Wales in 
Europe, not in America.” 


: ? 
s¢ Really,” faid an old gentleman who 
4,1 ¢ art rr.) ea 

ha a hith erto been filent, ana iF Caall 5 
; , } ae Oras | Ls 
with great deference, **I thought tll this 


moment, that Wales was a place, not in 
Europe but in England.” 

The traveller’s countenance betrayed 
fome marks of 
right,” igentleman, ‘¢ 
ment England. Walesisa part oi Eng'and, 
itis true; for Europe is a continent; ard 


England and Scotland, all the 
knows, arei/lancs.” 


confufion. 
{aid heto the o} 


word 


This feries of geographical blunders 
was, perhaps, the more remarkable as 
there was hung up, in full view, on the 
wall of the apartment, a large map of 
Europe; and all the parties in this dif- 
cufhon had been for a long time, accuf- 
tomed to afsemble coOnyerfationally in 
this room. 

In truth, notwithftanding the facility 
with which geographical knowledge may 
be gained, there are few things with which 
This 
{cience is not immediately conneGted with 
any of the common purfuits of life. A 
man may Out-live Methusalem, and bear 
his part in ordinary tranfaGtions without 
ditcredit, who yet knows not whether In- 
doftan be an ifihmus or peninfula. 

Knowledge in general has been fome- 
umes reprefented as a dome refting upon 
columns, which columns are the fciences. 
That « tbutes leaft to 
the grandeur or ftability of th 


men in general are lefs acquainted. 


column which contr 


e edifice, is 
doubtlef 1S phyfical. gC cograpt Ny, or the {ci- 
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ence which acquaints us with the mocein 


which land and water, mountain and 
e diftributed over the furtace 

Whether the ifles of New- 
hills 


+! , / a *}" a, 
th pole be furround 


{ftream, ar 
of the globe. 
Zea 
fo: 
ocean 5 whether the N ge r flows eatftor 
welt ; 


like other ri 


land be or plains ; 


— ar >. . + i. Ss 
~ &s by COMIN 
é 


x7 


’ | ae ~ 
ana ANiLc PTOCCeUS, 


from iprings o the earth 


od 
— 
~~ 
~~ 
~ 


or fr > MOON, are points than 


which itis hard to imagine ae impoit- 


' 

| ant to our happinets, or lels com lucive to 
| advancement in any of the uleful arts or 
| 

} 

' 

' 


abftrufe [ciences. Every one knows the 


m nan ancl «Ae > :| ic] he in {}5_ 

Lib 9 wi >> and t* ice Which tiie VCili 
gation of the three laft queftions has oc- 

| cahioned, aad how much ftrefs had been 


laid, by very grave people, on their accu- 


iiion; yet, furely human curiofi- 


race Uec 


>] >be Are idly »Y y| ved 
eiy be More 1aly end wOVed. 


PllaaGs ICaAl 
There is a atfference, itis plain in the 
ortance of d 


] ' 
’ yet 
§ LIVALISe ALA 


afion of the Colonies, Was un ler 


ferent geograp yhical quel- 
North, when he propo! od 
no abfolute neceflity of knowl g that a 
‘ong tra&@ of water fe 


America. 


parated England from 
The admiralty commihoners 
and their agents, thofe at leaft who were 
to ferve as pilots to the armaments, would 
ftand in need of this knowledge; but Lord 
North 1 it 


convenient to that h 





coachman touns extremely 
11S Loradfhi p 3 


North 


know 

country refidence lay on the 

of the Thames. 
Baron de Tott 


lide 


found 
the Turkifh minifters that it 
was poffible for a Ruffian Hect to make 


it very hard to 
convince 


its appearance in the Archipelsgo, with 
Out pafling the a RE This wa 
a geographical ftaét, withort doubt, 
of which it was dangerous to be ‘gno- 
rant. 

Many a Merchant of theie States has 
fent cargoes to Peteribe 1g and Sueno 
| Ayres, who has beea wholly ignoran 
whether Oceans Or mountains feparated 

me ofe piaces from eaca Other; nor was 


s knowlec ge in him at ali necefsar 


+e 
al vU 





the =f uccefs otf his proieis. 
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ODS, perore tue Teaiormat 











formation, 


— _— . 
eee rete er ae _— at 


lieved that the Cxfar {poken of in the 
gofpels and apoftolic adts was a dee 
fcendant of Rodolphus of Hapfoburg ; and 
that Judea was a diftriét fomewhere in 
the ne 


igi ibourhood ot Rome. 


rate readers of the bible, * 


i: 4s 
Mi INTO Will 


in all nations, fz 
errors, 


deed, infical and 
bothas to the chrono- 
zeography of the bible hj iftory. 


From We of thefe errors, the moft en- 


ludicrous 


logy a and ¢ 


lightened and intelligent, in other refpe@s, 


are notexempt. [wo females, ot great 


intellectual merit, Once appealed to me, 


teshhiich he - 
8 hic ij hadi | 


in a controverfy ifen bet 


ween 
.} . » Bae 
them, whether rgypt was fey parated from 
England by the Red Sea or the River 


Ge ogr ap} L\ indeed, in its itri@eftt 


fenfe, and cisiniie with other{ciences, 


is of fuch little intrinfic importance, that 


no comp lation or ly item, mereiy geo- 


“2 ¥ wee ae hither 2h rect 2 > 
graphical, has hitherto appeared. Books 
‘.* tela eraAnta? 
MIs titie cOntaln 


hiftorical 


phical, and moral; and 


under t a mecdicy of in- 


aftronomical: but the geography of 
thefe productions, 1s littl more than is 
contained tn the maps which fometimes 
accompany them. 


The valu Cc of G 


lies in 


eographical knowledge 
its fubservience to other arts or 
purfuits. It cannot boaft of being a ne- 
cefsary handmaid to any ; but, its benefits 
to the reader of hiftory are moft confpi- 
cuous. It fervesto make images flowing 


irom narrations more vivid and durable, 


though it is not them 
intelligible. 


One, for inftance, w! 


necelsary to inake 


10 fhould have en- 


ove —~ . ie ate oe } 
Graven On his mina the 


coninfting of all its o 


map of Eng!and, 
atlines and di 


rclations 


. 


HONS, 


and the mutual and ciitances 


of its fhores, provinces, and cities, will 
read the hiflory of the civil wars of 
CharlesI. withconceptions different from 
him who never faw amap; or reada 
topograr hical defcription ; but the latter 


caufes and 
rive from 


is as likely to comprehend the 
tendencies O1 


, 
allevents, tO de 


the perufal of tae Mory political and 
mora! knowledge, as the former. His 
pence = =a 


























ideas, however, will be differently modi- 
fied, and will be lefs fatisfa€tory, and, if 
I may ufe the term, lefs pidturefque than 
thole of the former. 
i 
ON JACK. 

Come, my friend, I want to write. Give 
Wiot shall it be 
paused, stroaked his 


“Why, Jack,” said 


me a theme. 

My friend chin, 
and looked up. he at 
length—— 

Ay, ay, interrupted I, Jack let it be. T will 
write a dissertation on Jaca, and thus will I 
bevin i— 

i will leave to philosophers to say how the 


name of individuals came to be applied to 


the species; how Aorse and tree, from being 
distinctions ofa single animal! and vegetable, 
came to be appropriated to milions of things 
of the same kind, and will merely endeavour 
to point out a specimen of this process, ina 
few of what are called christian names of 
men and women. 

it is no wonder that in bestowmg names 
upon our children, we should be governed 
by an ima; 


’ 


ith them. IH lam called upon to guess the 
of a Turk or an Arab, I shall of course 
If I be intro- 


duced to a Jew, ’tisa hundred toone that his 


name 
liaht upon that of Mahomet. 
nameis Abraham or Moses. If my compan- 
ion be a christian, the most plausible conjec- 
ture will be that his name is Fon. 
Among the founders cf our religion, it is 


difficult, perhaps, to mecone in whose favour 


PAS wae let 
tto decide, whethei 


Catholics, 


popular veneration oug 


for Peter or for Paulk Among 


however, the preference will, for obvious 


reasons, be givento Peter; while the antipa- 


thies of Protestants have derraded Peter into 


sonething of # ludicrous an .dvulg rar appelia- 


tion, and Paul seems to be in vogue with 


either party. The harbinger, and one of 


the disciples of the great tanita had the 
same name; and this coin mei iM 
h unbounded popular 


+ te ¢he he > 
itis that nas g¢1 


to John. Amone 


YOn suc 


christian names, sei is 
by far more prevalent than any other. 
Among other profound topics of inquiry, I 
would humbly propose to the sagacity of ety- 
mologists, the finding out why John, a sound 


of such rapid and easy utleradiity, should be 


familiarly chanced into Jack, with 


— " 1} en ap aneamn el f 
has such slight analogy, and the sound 0: 
i ey . ‘rc 1 os ean 2 
which is seo much more dificult and harsh. 


‘ined dignity orsanctity connected - 
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Tom, Dick, and Harry, are formed by a very 


natural and obvious process from Thomas, 
Richard, and Henry, but Jack is a roughen- 
ing of what was soft, a change of easy into 
dificult, and is formed upon no ordinary 
maxims ofanalory. It is one of those freaks, 
ciprices, and contempts of rule which human 
affairs continually present to us. 

It is curious to observe the metamorphoses 
which John and Sack have undergone, and 
the transitions which they have experienced 
from denoting individuals, to designating the 
species. When the great satyrist thought 
proper to personify the British nation, and to 
christen this creature of his fancy, no name 
more suitabie could occur to him than John 
Pull, Vhe French are used to fright their 
children into pay by saying they will 
call Yohn Englishman 

On the same satan it is, that professions 
like nations have acquired the general name 
of Jack, in addition to a surname either acci- 
for ex- 


dental or descriptive. Every sailor, 


ample, is nothing else than a Jack Tar. Eve- 
ry conjurer who shews slight-of-hand tricks, 


and who chielly signalizes his dexterity by 
swallowing and disgorging immense puddings, 
has become, by every talker of English, a 
Pudding. The superintendant of the 


raliows has been, time 


x , 
JaCR 
out of mind, denomi- 


nated Fack Ketch; and he whose dexterity or 


serentiiis has made hima proficient in more 


crafts than one, 1s weil known by the name 
ofa Fack-of-all-trades. 
I should like to know the origin of Fack-a- 


ry ; 
4AUNG Veo 
o 


It seems to denote the class of frivo- 
lous impertinents, and to be near a kin to 
Tom Fool. 


It is amusing to mark the popularity which 


Yack has acquired even among children. 
Every one of us remembers the little dramas 


What 


accompanied the 


in which Jack has been personated. 


bursts of laughter have 
qnareat grimaces and affected complaints of 


I cme ? Whi ch of us 


but has rehearsed 
the doleful « Cusé 


to tne n 


of Fack-in-the-corner ; listened 


serncrable achievements of Jack-the- 
Gient-Kille 


r, and related all the marvellous 


incidents thei took place in the Jfouse that 


“ack A shingle splitinto similar pieces, 
and ned into a bunale, is forthwith trans- 
formed inte : ick-straws, and pebbles thrown 


into the aire caurht alternately on the back 


and palin ofthe hand. beee ome Fach-stones. 


nes men, 
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has become, in many cases, the denomination 
of sex in gemerat, not only among men, but 
among quadrupeds and birds. ‘Thus, in the 
old adage, it is said that every Yack has his 
Gill; and nothing is more common than to 
hear of a jokes (or Jack-an-apes), Jack- 
ass and Jack-daw. 

Even vegetables have been sometimes 
christened with this usefulname. The most 
popular and common ofall fruits, is the apple, 
and hence the well known appellation of a 

ertain species is Fohn-Apple. In the West- 
Indices it was once the fashionfor every man 


to arm himself with a cane or cudgel of wood . 


which, from its elasticity, obtained the name 
of S upple-Facr. 

There are but few arts in which some 
ordinary tool is not a namesake of mine. 
Carpenters, if I mistake not, place great con- 
Cooks would be sad- 
vocation without the assist- 


fidence ina Jack-plane. 
ly puzzled in their 
ance of either a Ivying, a Steam, or a Smoke- 
No horseman ever went forth to battle 
without Fack-bocts, or to bed without first 


being accommodated with a Boot-Fack. Even 


Fack. 


that mysterious and mischievous elf who tre- 
pans the unsuspecting traveller into pits and 
quagmires, is, in general, no body but Fack 

with alanthorn. Sometimes he appears ina 
different form, and his instrument of fraud is 
not a lanthorn, but a wisp et 
and Fack with his 
arch deceiver than Will with awisp. 


f burning straw, 
lanthorn, 1s net a more 


We may observe that Jack ts always ap. 
plied in a familiar and cont 
whether in relation to the individual or spe- 


mptuous manner, 
cies. John has undergone the fate of many 
things originally celebrated or sacred. Its 
celebrity and sanctity mace it frequent, and 
its frequency has made_it vulgar and con- 
temptible. 
fine gentleman or captivating youth, is al- 


Elence in plays and noyels, the 


weys a Charles or a George; whereas the 
clown or the valet is only plain Fohn. 

John, by means I need not now stop to ex- 
plain, has been the ground work of many 
surnames, all of which are nearly as com- 
mon as the christian name. Hence have 
en Jacks, | 


ae Jones. 


Jackson, Johnecn, Johnstone, 


it were allowable to denominate a nation by 
the name most common to the individuals of 
it, the English would find their only adequate 
Your humble servent, 
Joun Jones. 


re presentat ive in 


— et 
Wap to at 


The latter prevails most, and if 








“7 
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—. 


ob atten een 


$y 














HOME’S DOUGLAS. 

I sever read the tragedy of Douglas with- 
out shedding tears. Perhaps it isa weakness, 
yet, if so, it is a weakness that I would not 
exchange forthe heroism of Alexander or 
Achilles. What despicable, grovelling, low- 
minded wretches they must have been, who 
could persecute the author ofso nobl2 a per- 
formance; a performance which, as long as 
classical elegance be admired, or the feclings 
ofhumanity exist; as longas virtueorreligion 
can claim a corner in the heart of man, will 


retain its station in the first rank of dramatic | 


literature. 
© superstition !—thou bane of every virtue! 
how long hast thou held thy virtues in close 
subjection ! how long hast thou persecuted 
the innocent, and screened designing villains 
from detection !—Thanks to the superior 
powerof reason, thy reign is nearly at an end: 
already thy throne totters, and thy airy pa- 
geants disappear. The all-piercing rays of 
truth, ere long, shall drive thee to thy gothic 
den; and we shall behold theeno more. Then 
shall genius flourish, untrameled with thy 
chains; and the fair flowers of virtue, un- 
blasted by thy pestiferous breath,: bloom in 
cternal beauty. 
Will the next generation believe, that Mr. 
fiome was summoned to appear before an 
ecclesiastical court, to answer for the crime 
of writing the tragedy of Douglas'—If they 
co believe it, what sensations of pity must 
they feel for the folly of their forefathers ! 
Had Mr. Home degraded the sacred charac- 
ter of a clergyman, by writing an obscene 
comedy, then could I have justified the 
Scottish session for its severity ; but let me 
ask the members of that paltry tribunal, if 
any of them be living, whether they can point 
out a single line in the play that is deroga- 
tory to the rules of religious rectitude ?— 
What can be more sublime, or breathe a 
purer soiit of piety, than the following pas- 
sages ? 
Lady Randolph says: 
Sdawanebind pita GeSGndbiceenuenecenes eco ocee Sincerity, 
Thou first of virtues, let no mortal leave 
Thy onward path r although the earth should gape. 
And from the gulph of hell destruction cry 
To take dissimulation’s winding’ way. 
Again : 
EE ee eT vooeeeesUnparallel’d event 1 
Reaching from heaven to earth, Jehovah's arm 
Snatch'd fromthe wayes, and bringsto me my sont 


« 
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Judge of the widow, and the orphan’s father : 
Accept a widow’s and a mothér’s thanks 
lor sucha gift 
Once more : 
Ox thou all-righteous and ecerna!l King « 
Who Father of the fatherless art call’d, 
piration, Lord, 
Hach fil’d his bosom with that sacred fire, 
Which 


set him on high like them, that he may 


Protect my son 1—Thy ins 
in the breasts of his forefathers burn'd ; 
shine 
ihe star and glory of his native land ; 

‘Then let the minister of death descend, 

And bear my willing spirit to its place 


Would to God that our modern clergy 


would preach and act up to such sentiments! 


then would relicion no longer be the scoffof ! 


fools, nor virtue be scouted as an ideal phan- 
tom. 
Lord Randolph tells us, 
There is a destiny inthis strange world, 
Which oft decrees an undeserved doom 
Could those /earned religionists rail at such 
sentiments as these P—surely not: yet pre- 
destination, the leading tenet of the play, is 
also the primary principle which t/ey incul- 
cate. 
Iynorance, blind, bigotted ignorance, was 
The 


word p/ay grated upon their pious ears, and 


the demon which urged them forward. 


they resolved to persecute its author, who, if 


he had thrown the sentiments of Douglas 
into a sermon, or a didactic poem, might, 
perhaps, have received their vote of thanks. 

I have penned these observations, not be- 
cause the fame of Mr. Home stands in need 
ofa panegyrist, but asa tribute due to an au- 
thor, from whose worksI have received more 
heart-felt pleasure, than all the obscene wit 
‘of Congreve or Vanbrugh could ever excite. 

The tender feelings of a mother, and the 
filial duty of a son, are so strikingly pour- 
trayed, that every heart, not callous to the 
sense of feeling, must be deeply interested in 
the perusal: and such a vein of genuine 
piety runs through the whele, that religion- 
ists, to whatever sect they may adhere, can- 


not withhold their applause. 


7 =P 
ON THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. 
(From Dr. Aikin’s Letters to his Son.) 
DEAR SON, 
THERE js no species of advice which seems 
to come with more peculiar propriety from 
perents to children, than that which respects 


the marriage-state, for it isa matterin which 








i ee | 


the first must have acquired some expe- 


rience, and the last cannot. At the same 
time it is found-to be that in which advice 
produces the least effect. Por this, various 
causes may be assigned ; of which, no doubt, 
the principal is, that passion commonly 
takes this affair under its management, and 
excludes reason from her share of the deli- 
beration. Iam inclined to think, however, 
that the neglect with which admonitions on 
this head are treated, is not unfrequently ow- 
ing to the manner in which they are given, 
which is often too general, too formal, and 
with ‘oo little accommodations to the feelings 
of young persons. If, in descantine a little 
upon the subject, I can avoid these errors, I 
flatter myself you are capable of bestowing 
some unforced attention to what an affec- 
tionate desire of promoting vour happiness, 


in so essential a point, may prompt. 


The difference of opinion between sons 
and fathers in the matrimonial choice, may 
be stated in a single position....that the for- 
mer have in their minds the first month of 
marriage, the latter, the whole of its dura- 
tion. Perhaps you will, and with justice, 
deny that this is the difference between us 
two, and will assert that you, as well as I, in 
thinking of this connection, refect on its 
lasting cousequences. So much the better! 
We are then agreed as to the mode in which 
it is to be considered, and I have the advan- 
tage of you only in experience and more ex- 
tensive observation. 

I need say little as to the share that per- 
sonal charms ought to have in fixing a choice 
of this kind. While 


itis desirable that the object on which the 


1 readily admit, that 


eyes are most frequently to dwell for aw hole 
life, should be an agreeable one; you will 
probably as freely acknowkedge, that more 
than this is of too fanciful and fugitive a na- 
ture to come into the computation of per- 
manent enjoyment. Perhaps in this matter 
I might look more narrowly for you, than 
vou would for yourself, and require a suita- 
bleness of years and vigour of constitution, 
which might continue this advantage to a pe- 
. But 


dropping this part of the subject, let us pro- 


riod that you Go not yet contemplate. 


as: 
cced toconsider the two main points on which 
the happiness to be expected frem a female 
associate in life must depend....her qualifica- 


P 6. 


tions as a csmpanion, and asa hel bets 


~gneter 











oe 

















Were youengaged to make a voyage round 


the world on the condition of sharing a cab- | 


in with an unknown messmate, how solicit- 
ous would you be to discover his character 
and disposition before you set sail! If, on en- 
quiry, he shou id preve tobe a person of eood 
sense and cultivated manners, and cspecial- 
ly of a temper inclined to please and be pleas- 
ed, how fortunate would you think yourself! 
Put if in addition to this, his tastes, studies, 
and opinions, should be found conformable 
satisfaction would be com- 


to yout Sy your 


plete. You could not doubt that the circum- 


which brought you together, would 


stance 


foundation of an intimate and de- 


lightful friendship. On the other hand, 


he were represented by those whothorough- 
lv knew him, as weak, ignorant, obstinate, 
anc quarrelsome, of manners and disposi- 


tions tot 


prob 


submit to live so many months confined with 


illy opposite to your own, you would 


ably rather give up your project, than 


sah » P ’ 
suca an asscciate. 
Apply 
[res 


companion 


the domestic 


eof life....the inti- 


this eg to 
of the Vi 
mate of all hours.. oy partaker of all for- 


tunes....the s yrer in pain j and pleasure....the 


P by } . ps f ‘ - ‘ 
Mou nad tnstructress ol your offspring. 
Are you not struck witha sense of the inf- 
nite consequence it must be of to vou, wat 


are the qualities of the heart and understand | 


ing of one who stands in this relation; and of 


the comparative insignificance of external 
charms and ornamental accomplishments? 
But as it is scarcely probable that all you 
would wish in these particulars can be ob- 
tained, itis of importance to ascertain which 
qualities are the most essential, that you may 
make the best c¢ 


Now, | 


things not original, 


mpromise in your powers 


astes; manners, and opinions, being 
but ac quired, cannot be 
of so much consequence as the fundamental 
properties of good sense and good temper. 
Possess: d of these,a wife who loves her hus- 
band, will fashion” herself in the others ac- 
cording to what she perceives to be his inch- 
nation ; and if, all, a considerable ai 
versity remain between them 


after 
in such points, 
this is not incompatible with domestic com- 
fort. 
persed with in the companion for life ; 
form the 


But sense and temper can never be dis- 
they 
basis on w 
happiness is to be raised. 


(To be continued.) 
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TO THE EDITORS 


GENTLEMEX, 

YOU say you are not satisfied with 
my silence. You wish me to write, if 
it is only /o amuse yourselve s. Llowever 
warped ve exterior of vour counte- 
nances might have become, in pronounc- 
ing these words, you will perceive I 
have taken tt for earnest, for I imme- 
diately assumed my habit, pulled oui 
my pocket-book, which contained notes 
of the preceding night’s adventure, and 
began fo ari “ange ihem in the order you 
now see them. 

Fou must tnow, then, that I have 
a friend, who lives at the Court end 

of the town, inthe very centre of wealth 
and fashion, As I ain admiited at all 
hours, without guile as much ceremo- 


i nyaswhen a Spanish nobleman receives 


his visitants ona levee day, 1 frequent- 





ly seat myself in the dining-room, and 
chat away an hour with any of the fa- 
mnily who may be there to entertain me. 

A few evenings since, I called upon 
‘ny fricnd, as usual, (who, by the by, 
is a plain kind of man) and, being seat- 
ed by the door which communicates with 
the drawing-room, in which I observ- 
ed a crowd of ladies, the followmg 
sounds met my ear: 

« True, true, now you are speaking 
of dress, what ecceniricities shall we 
invent for the warm season ?” 

“Why,” replies another, “ that is 
the very subject Miss —— and I were 
speaking on. Lam sure it will not an- 
swer to follow, implicitly, the fashions 
of the rude and unpolished public. We 
must certainly have fashiens for our- 
selves, and aul the elegantes of the Lown 
will, of co urse, follow them.” 

“LT am entirely of your a, 
replies a tird, * and shall readily sub- 


scribe to their bei ng of Parisian mo- 
ee 


al, 





del. We hace been loaded with thick 
musiins and heavy dimities long enough 5 
and, no lwithstanding they ha € bee n 
reduced to nearly one half the size of 
"thie gaoee atk 
Gothic ages of 


172 the 


th hat they wc7e 


—_------ 
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| proposed ; 


some, 





31t 


“97 and 98, they are still so cumber- 
that we shall never find ease or 
comfort till they are laid aside entirely. 
For my part, [don’t see why our dress 
should differ from that of the other sex. 
Its true, our pantaloons may be made 
of silk, of the natural colour; and 
those who are timid, or unambitious, 
may be allowed to yt param a robe of sheer 
muslin over them; but I think that 
would be unnecessary, as it would ra- 
ther tend to hide their figures ; and 
more especially, as there can be no doubé 
that, tf this fashion is once brought up 
by us, it will be followed by quite as 
many as we could wish.” 

The upper part of the dress was then 
one of the young Misses 
thought, that the waistcoat, as worn 


by the Bucks of the day, would answer 


but this was objected to by 
fwo married ladies,. who gave each 
other a significant look: they all ugreed, 
however, that it should resemble it, but 
they concluded it ought to be rather 
longer, and not quite so tight. 

A committee was then appointed to 
notify the buck law-givers of the pre- 
cvedings of the meeting. Some thought 
it would be rather cold and formal io 
inform them by teiler, and proposcd 
waiting upon them in person, but the 


very well ; 


major ity thought this savour'd too much: 


of enthusiasm, and the motion was lost. 
As theywere about toadjourn, f thought 
prudent to decamp. 
OBSERVER. 
——— 

aco” Tris number of ruk LApyY’s 
Our Sub- 
scribers in this City are requested to pay no 


TOR compleats the third quarter. 


cash to applicants, on account of this paper, 
without a printed bill fromthe Editors. 
a a 
MARRIED, 
On Thursday, the 29th ultimo, by the Rev. 
Mr. Armstrong, Mr. Jonarnan BRearRvy 
to Miss Martra Baker, both of Maiden- 


head, 
are — 


DIED, 


At Roxburr, on the 6th inst. im the 59th 
vy 


year of his age, the Hon. Jonn Lowe 1, Esa. 


Chief Judge of the Circuit Court of the United 


States, fer the First Circuit. 
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THE SUICIDE. 
BENEATH the beech, whose 
Smit with the lightning's lived 
O’er hang the craggy road, 
And whistle hollow as they wav 
Within a solitary cave, 


A wreitch'd Suicid 


ice Ne 


a See 
bra ncnes dare, 


elas C, 
> 


Lowr’d the grim morn, in murky 
Daiap iists im) olv ‘d the 
ind Dimm’'d the str 


+t + We plensey re 1 
ao be. , Tl 7 


As by 


d the brook that ling'ring laves 
"An » } y wane ae” 
Yon rush-grown moor w th Sable wave 


Full of the dar! 
Wav. 


¥.< resoire ~ h e took h is suijien 


I mark'd his desultory pace, 
His gesture strange, and varying face, 
h many a mutter'’d sound; 

' too late aghast I view’d 
The reeking blade the hand des redagln : 
He fell, and groaning grasp’dina 

ground. 


it 
ah 
gony ti 


ull many a melancholy night, 
fe watch’d the slow return of light ; 
And sought the powers of sleep, 
Tospread a momentary calm 
O’er his sad couch, and in the balm 
Of bland oblivion’s dews his burning eyes 
to steep. 


I 
I 


Full oft, unknowing and unknown, 
He wore his endless noons alone, 
Amid th’ autumnal wood : 
Oit was he wont, in hasty fit, 
Abrupt, the social board to quit, 
And gaze with eager glance 
tumbiing flood. 


’ 
upon tik 


Beckoning the wretch totcrments new, 
Despair for eyer in his view, 
A spectre pale appear’d ; 
While as the shades of eve arose, 
And brought the day’s unwelcome 
More horrible and huge her gi 
she rear’d. 


+ 
close. 


J 
AAT SHAPS 


“ Is this,” mistaken Scorn will cry, 

“Is ths the youth, whose genius nig] 

* Could ele the EriEns rhime : 

Whose bosom mild the favou 

Had stor’d with all her ample views, 

* Parent of fairest deeds, and purpo 
sublime ?”’ 


i 


ring muse 


from the muse that bosom mild, 


1 1 } 
AAT. } ‘ : “ ? 5 : Ln ct 
; Ys ! Await thv doom, nor ImMmcts é ) AND PUBLISHED 
By treacherous magic was beguii’d, | Pe nlack from God’s tic ' aint gininlipekamaniely = 
be i | 3 A,OU eo heh dahl lO) bes ti - Bid i . 
To strike the deathful blow : : ati ut death.” TY API) AND FORMAN, 
Cc} f ments oO. ¢ eat ae } , BARS? - 
she fill’d his soft ingenuous mind " 

— —— oe s% hele bh see ‘=f) Fics 
With many a feeling a HE COLUMBIAN PRINTING-OPPIO# 
And rous’d to livelier pangs hi vakefu! ODE TO MAY. gL AND WALL-STREET: 

sense of woe. LAST of the vernal trai 
sAS | ve yernai traili. i ' FEL-HCUSK 
Theugh doom’d hard penury to prove Yet fairest of the thre 
And the sharp stings of hopelessslore, Queen of delighis, to the: 2 
Yo griefs congenial prone: i I consecrate this strait : 
pre - - a al er a as ta Sse a... a ry 1s" £9 Sirene. oie ne Rn ah ner : ” a ae = oon BSS 
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DHE LADY'S MONITOR 


More wounds than nature gave he knew, 


White Misery’ s form his fanc y drew, 
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iuen wish not o’er his earthly tomb 
ihe baleiul nightkshade’s lurid bloom 
lo drop its deadly dew : 
forbid the tisted thorn, 
That rudely binds his turf forlorn, 
With Spring 's green swelling 
petate anew. 
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What tho’ no marble-piled bu 
Adorn his desolated dust, 

With speaking sculpture wrought ; 
Pity shall woo the weeping 
To build a visionary shrine, 
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Hung — untading flowers, from fairy 


regions brought. 


W hat Mie refused each chanted rite. 


Here viewless r.ourners shall delight 
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ind Petrarch’s harp, that wept the doom 
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In meiancholy 
SI\ ~ knell. 
To sooth a lone un 
This votive dirge sad duty px 
Within an ivy’d nook, 
Sudden the half-sunk 
More radient shot his parting ray, 
And thus a cherub voice 
tention tock. 
“ Forbear, fond Bard, yartial praise, 
Nor thus for guilt in specious lay 
The wreath of glory twine: 
In vain with hues of gorgzec 
Gay fancy gives her 
Unless Truth’s n 
folds confine. 
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1. lost in early 
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Just Heav’n, man’s fortitude to prove, 
Permits through life at large to rove 
the tribes of hell-born woe: 
power, that 
Life’s fiercest ills, indulge lends 
iLiie Ss fiercest ils, incubgvent lends 
Religion’s golden shield to break the em 
battled 
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Yet the same wisely sends 


fer aid divine had lull'd to rest 
Yon soul self-murtherer’s throbbins 
And stay'd the rising storm ; 


Hiud bade the son of hope appear 
To gild the darken’d hen nisphere, 
And 
biasted form. 
Vain man! ’tis Neaven’s prerogative 
take, what bist it deigu'd to give, 
Thy tributary breath ; 


In awful expectation plac’c 


‘ rk ideal hues, and horrors not hei 


buds to ve- 


rive the wonted bioom to nature's 
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And haii thy 
Mild, od 


uy gentle sway, 
oril’rous, laughing May. 
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ce distals the dew 
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Which to the violet blue 
When thirsty, yields supply ; 
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ih’ ambrosia of a thousind show’'rs. 


Sweet 's thy balmy breath, 


Whi tg UN PEree iv’d perfumes, 
the humble flow'r that blooms, 
Amud the desart heath ; 
Or round the garden throws, 
The fravrance ol the richest rose 
Soft is thy syren tengue: 
Phe red breast’s matin lav, 
That chants the live! ne a rr 
And eve's blithe carrol sung, 
in woodland notes divine, 
These, beauteous queen, these songsaret 
Full is thy open hand, 
With all the bliss of time; 
And moving on sublime, 
\round a Licoming land, 
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(st health, on the pale brow cf death. 


Beneath thy airy tread, 

Light o'er enamcll'd plains, 
Mriumphal rapture reigns ; 
‘The flood of jov wide spreads ; 

id heaven, and earth, anc sea, 
Pheit jes orizons pay to thee. 
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Child of the sun's embrece. 
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Daurhter of wenial arr! 
Oh he yr crea nS TpI"% 
Move on with tardicst pace ; 
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And all their dec have happiness mn View 
j think t’ obtain it in the busy court; 
{ ek it, ne to rural scenes resort; 
Others, in gold, strive happiness to tind, 

By u le, some woul ain a happy mine. 
i s will jail, nor can impart 
lastine bliss. or al vs cheer the heart. 

W ould vou be hanny /.0..8ee iuoUus Wile, 
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